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II.— THE FUNCTION AND THE DRAMATIC VALUE 

OF THE RECOGNITION SCENE 

IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 

There are three fundamental emotions in dramatic art upon 
which the value of the separate scenes and the value of the 
play as a whole depend. These emotions are sympathy, sus- 
pense and surprise. No one who studies the technique of 
Greek tragedy can fail to be impressed by the remarkable 
skill with which the dramatists arouse these emotions. On 
the other hand, no one who studies Aristotle's treatise on 
dramatic technique can fail to be surprised that this master 
technician apparently does not discuss these three funda- 
mental emotions of the theatre. Only sporadically, among 
the countless commentators on the Poetics, does one find a 
mention of these very foundations of dramatic art. We shall 
try to show, however, that Aristotle did know the value of 
sympathy, suspense and surprise; and that the value of the 
recognition scene is to be judged, and was judged by him, in 
relation to these emotions. 

I. 

The words «A.eos and <}>6tio<; as employed by Aristotle in the 
Poetics, have been variously translated and variously ex- 
plained. 1 In English, they have finally come to be universally 
translated "pity and fear". Aristotle employs these words 
<?A.tos and (f>6/3o<:, not only in discussing the function of tragedy, 
but also in dealing with the technique of tragedy. If we 
leave aside for the time being the question of the function of 

'Euanthius held that in tragedy there must be magni timores (IV, 
2). The words l\«os and <fi6pos are translated respectively as follows. 
We find in Latin versions of the Poetics: misericordiam, miserationem, 
metum; in Spanish: lastima, misericordia, miedo, terror; in Italian: 
misericordia, commiserazione, compassione, pieta, orrore, spavento, 
terrore, titnore ; in French : pitie, compassion, peur, crainte, terreur, 
horreur; in German: Mitleid, Schrecken, while Lessing points out that 
not Schrecken, which is a sudden fear, but Furcht is the correct word ; 
in English : pity, compassion, fear, horror, terror. 
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tragedy, to tell a modern dramatist that the aim of certain 
scenes, such as an anagnorisis combined with a peripeteia, is 
to arouse pity and fear, 1 is tantamount to telling him that the 
aim of these scenes is to arouse certain emotions which, as a 
dramatist, he studiously avoids calling forth. We cannot dis- 
miss this attitude of mind with mere disdain. We must ask 
whether Aristotle or the modern dramatist is correct; or 
whether the modern man in an audience differs from the 
ancient Athenian. Even though we etherialize the words 
lAeos and <£o/Jos, and divest them of their painful and morbid 
element, we must still ask whether, as far as dramatic art is 
concerned, the words "pity and fear" always express the 
exact shade of meaning whenever lAeos and <f>6flos are em- 
ployed by Aristotle. 

Aristotle's definition of tragedy is, at the same time, a de- 
scription of the function of tragedy and a justification of its 
right to exist. Plato would banish tragedians from his ideal 
republic because they caused people to give way to dangerous 
emotions, one of which is pity. " For ", he says, " the reflection 
is not often made that from the evil of others the fruit of evil 
is reaped by ourselves, or that the feeling of pity which has 
been nursed, and has acquired strength at the sight of the 
misfortunes of others, will come out in our own misfortunes 
and cannot easily be controlled ". 2 Plutarch says that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, certain women were childless because of 
their passions of fear and grief. 3 Whether this be Aristotle 
or merely Aristotelian tradition, we have excellent evidence 
that pity and fear were regarded as dangerous emotions. 
Whereas Plato would forbid the production of tragedy be- 
cause it arouses emotions, Aristotle wished to justify the 
existence of tragedy by insisting that the function of tragedy 
is to arouse and to purge the mind of ?A.cos and <f>6fios. It is 
not difficult to believe that these words would have been 
almost forced upon Aristotle by contemporary discussions of 
drama, even if he had preferred not to employ them in his 
discussion of tragedy. When Aristotle has justified the ex- 
istence of tragedy on the ground that it purges the mind of 

1 1452 a 38. 

s Plato, Republic, X, 606, Jowett's translation. 

•Plutarch, III, 178. 
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lAeos and <£o/?os, then, as a logician, he was practically forced 
to employ these words in dealing with the technique of tragedy 
in order not to shift his ground and in order to prove his 
case. Thus confusion arises, for while the dramatist can un- 
derstand the argument of Aristotle concerning the function of 
tragedy, if he keeps in mind Plato's attack on tragedy, the 
dramatist feels that when Aristotle is discussing the technical 
value of certain scenes, as arousing pity and fear, he really 
means emotions akin to those expressed by these words, 
namely, sympathy and suspense. 

Aristotle defines eAtos and <f>6fios in the Poetics as follows : 
" Nor on the other hand should an extremely bad man be seen 
falling from happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse 
the human feeling in us (<f>i\dv6pa>irov) ; but it will not move 
us either to pity or fear (ovre «A.«ov ovre <j>6ftov) ; pity is occa- 
sioned by undeserved misfortune, and fear by that of one like 
ourselves." 1 In a note on 1456 a 21, Bywater says: "Aris- 
totle's theory is that the tragic situation should be iX.£€ivov — 
which implies that the sufferer does not deserve his misfor- 
tunes ; ... he incidentally admits, however, that it may be only 
<f>i\a.vdpo>Trov, .... as it is, for instance, when the sufferings of 
the wicked are put before us in such a way as to arouse a 
certain commiseration or human feeling for the sufferers. 
The later Tragedy would seem to have affected this inferior 
tragic motive." We do not agree with Bywater when he says 
in a note to 1452 b 38 that this feeling of commiseration even 
for the wicked in misfortune is not, however, " pity proper, 
since it lacks the moral basis of all pity, the belief that the 
misfortune is not deserved." We must insist that in the 
language of the modern dramatist the sufferings of the wicked 
hero, such as Richard III or Hedda Gabler, arouse pity, 
through human .feeling, and not sympathy, through fellow 
feeling. In the second place, undeserved misfortune " brought 
upon the hero not by vice and depravity but by some error of 
judgment " arouses sympathy. Indeed, Aristotle's ideal tragic 
hero and the heroes of most of the extant Greek tragedies are 
what dramatists call " sympathetic characters ". Aristotle fur- 
ther defines 2A«os in the Rhetoric as " a sort of pain at an 
evident evil of a destructive or painful kind in the case of 

1 1453 a 1. The Poetics is cited in Bywater's translation. 
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somebody who does not deserve it, the evil being one which 
we might expect to happen to ourselves or some of our friends 
and this at a time when it is near at hand." 1 This definition, 
and especially the idea that the evil might happen to ourselves, 
leads us to believe that, in the language of the modern dra- 
matic critic, lAeos means " sympathy " and not " pity ", because, 
as Crabbe says, " pity, though a tender sentiment, is so closely 
allied to contempt that an ingenious mind is always loath 
to be the object of it." 2 "It galls us to be pitied", says the 
Century Dictionary. " Sympathy (feeling or suffering with) ", 
says the Standard Dictionary, " implies some degree of equal- 
ity, kindred or union ; pity is for what is weak or unfortu- 
nate, and in so far at least inferior to ourselves ; hence pity 
is often resented where sympathy would be welcome". It 
seems pretty plain from these definitions, and especially from 
the ideas of union, kindred and fellow-feeling for people like 
ourselves contained in both the Greek and English, that eXeos 
means " sympathy " and not " pity ". In Sophocles' Electra, 
Chrysothemis arouses pity, but Electra arouses sympathy, and 
it is needless to say that the sympathetic character is the 
heroine. There is certainly nothing sacrosanct in the tradi- 
tional translation of eAeos as " pity " ; and, however the word 
may be translated, unless the modern dramatic critic knows 
that Aristotle employs the word in certain cases where the 
critic would use " sympathy ", not " pity ", the Poetics is going 
to remain unintelligible to him in these passages. 

As for the word <j>6fios, which, as Bywater points out in a 
note on 1452 b 32, means the " expectation of coming evil ", 
we must insist that in the language of dramatic critics " the 
expectation of coming evil " is " suspense ". Although it may 
be objected that "suspense" is a weaker word than "fear", 
yet it is fear which causes suspense. Bywater adds : " The 
distinction between the fofitpa and eXeeira in a play may be 
seen in the Oedipus Tyrannus, in which we are gradually pre- 
pared for the piteous incidents of the catastrophe by a series 
of premonitions of coming evil in the earlier scenes." It 
would be difficult to give a better explanation of the manner 
in which a playwright arouses suspense. 

1 II 8, 1385 b 13, Welldon's translation. 
'Crabbe, English Synonyms. 
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Having gone thus far, we freely admit that the words 
' sympathy and suspense " will not apply entirely in Aristotle's 
definition of the deed of horror (1453 b). Here it is not a 
question of suspense ; but surely it is not begging the question 
to say that, in this passage, Aristotle is discussing how to in- 
crease the horror, not the fear, in the situation. The fact 
that Oedipus is the son of Jocasta, or that Orestes is the 
brother of Iphigenia, increases the horror of the situation, but 
it does not increase our dramatic suspense, our fear that the 
situation may have a tragic outcome. Certainly no one will 
argue that IA«os and <£o/?os refer to emotions in the heart of 
the spectator, who, beholding Oedipus, selfishly pities himself, 
and fears that a similar misfortune may befall himself. 
Surely such a painful and inartistic function of tragedy did 
not enter Aristotle's mind. 

II. 

In order to clear the field fully for a discussion of the 
function and the dramatic value of anagnorisis, we must in- 
vestigate the third important element in dramatic technique, 
namely, surprise, for we cannot separate surprise from sus- 
pense in any discussion of the technique of the drama. 

Perhaps the most vital law which Aristotle laid down in 
regard to the technique of tragedy is the law of the probable 
or necessary sequence of events. As he says : " There is a 
great difference between a thing happening propter hoc and 
post hoc." 1 Furthermore he makes the following significant 
statement : " Tragedy, however, is an imitation not only of a 
complete action but also of incidents arousing pity and fear 
(sympathy and suspense). Such incidents have the very 
greatest effect on the mind when they occur unexpectedly and 
at the same time in consequence of one another." 2 Bywater 
comments on this passage as follows : " At this point Aristotle 
recognizes a new element of interest in tragedy, the element 
of surprise, but only incidentally in order to bring it under 
the canon of construction laid down in chap. 7. The ^ojitpa 
koX Ikeavd of Tragedy, he says, have the very greatest effect 
on the mind when they come in unexpectedly, but at the same 
time as the natural or necessary consequence of the incidents 

1 1452 a 20. 1452 a 1. 
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within the play itself." Twining comments : " The effect of 
surprise when combined with Pity or Terror, is to add force 
to those latter passions which necessarily predominate in the 
combination and to raise the whole to a higher pitch." We 
may add that the element of surprise increases laughter, for 
humor depends upon the incongruous and the unexpected. 
Surprise produces a mental shock. Thus a scene of suspense, 
either tragic or comic, ending with a surprising turn of an 
unexpected development is of greater dramatic value than a 
scene of suspense which turns out about as one anticipates. 
The great power of the Oedipus Rex as a play on the stage 
depends, to a large extent, on the fact that almost everything 
turns out contrary to both our hope and expectations ; and 
yet, at the same time, analysis shows that the causal sequence 
of events is inevitable. The handling in this manner of scenes 
of suspense ending with a surprise, but still in necessary 
sequence, makes this play perhaps the most perfect piece of 
dramatic technique in existence. 

Aristotle also brings the element of surprise into his dis- 
cussion of the deed of horror. 1 After mentioning two situa- 
tions in which there is no possible surprise, he says: "A 
better situation than that, however, is for the deed to be done 
in ignorance, and the relationship to be discovered afterwards, 
since there is nothing odious in it and the Discovery will 
serve to astound us." Also the situation which he considers 
the best one contains the same element of surprise, the only 
difference between the two scenes being that in the latter the 
recognition occurs, before the accomplishment of the deed. 
Bywater comments in part : " The Discovery is said both here 
and in 16, 1455 a 17 to be ' astounding ', just in the same 
way as a irepnrcTeia — which in a play is so intimately connected 
with the Discovery — is said in Rhet. 1. 11, 1371 b 10 to be 
Oav^aaTov." This note leads us to 1455 a 17 which reads : " The 
best of all Discoveries, however, is that arising from the inci- 
dents themselves, when the great surprise comes about through 
a probable incident." Also, as the note suggests, peripeteia 
is intimately connected with anagnorisis and is said to be 
6a.vtw.oT0v. 

Now as Greek tragedies are constructed, the peripeteia cer- 
tainly contains the element of surprise. The fact that the 

1 1454 a ff. 
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Oedipus Rex was undeniably a play which appealed very 
strongly to Aristotle is extremely significant. During the 
anagnorisis he must have been in great dramatic suspense 
and this suspense was only ended by the peripeteia — in this 
case a coup de theatre ushered in with a dramatic shock of 
surprise. This is a situation desired by every dramatist, 
namely, to arouse suspense and then to have the unexpected 
happen through a complete reversal. This explains why 
Aristotle insisted upon the value of this scene in the Oedipus 
Rex. The anagnorisis was not dramatic because it was a 
recognition scene, but because it aroused suspense. The peri- 
peteia was dramatic because it ended that suspense with a 
wholly surprising turn of events. 

Thus it seems that Aristotle felt the value of the three 
great dramatic emotions : sympathy, suspense, and surprise. 
Now let us see what is the function and the dramatic value of 
anagnorisis, basing our discussion upon the relation of the 
recognition scenes to these emotions, which are the very soul 
of all drama. Thus, and only thus, can we judge the merit of 
anagnorisis in Greek tragedy, or, indeed, in any form of 
drama. 

III. 

Aristotle divides anagnorisis into three general classes. 1 
i. Anagnorisis which may occur "in reference to inanimate 
things ". Although he does not give an example of this form, 
it may be pointed out that the recognition by Neoptolemus 
of the belongings of Philoctetes falls into this class. 2. Anag- 
norisis as to whether some one has or has not done something. 
Again we may supply as an example the anagnorisis on the 
part of Theseus that Phaedra has committed suicide. 3. The 
anagnorisis of persons, which, he says, is most directly con- 
nected with the plot. This is a statement which must be 
questioned, since the mutual recognition of Orestes and Iphi- 
genia is no more directly connected with the plot than is the 
discovery by Theseus that Phaedra has taken her own life. 

The anagnorisis of persons is divided by Aristotle into five 
classes in order of ascending merit. 

1 1452 a 34- 
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1. Anagnorisis by tokens or marks : 

a. Tokens or marks disclosed by chance. (Odysseus 
by Eurycleia.) 

b. Tokens or marks disclosed purposely. (Odysseus 
by the swineherd.) 

2. Anagnorisis by self- disclosure. (Orestes reveals him- 
self to Iphigenia.) 

3. Anagnorisis through memory from a man's consciousness 
being awakened by something seen or heard. (Tale of 
Alcinous.) 

4. Anagnorisis through reasoning: 

a. Good reasoning. (Orestes by Electra in the Choe- 
phoroe.) 

b. Bad reasoning. (Odysseus, the False Messenger.) 

5. Anagnorisis arising from the incidents themselves when 
the great surprise comes about through a probable incident, 
like that in the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, and also in the 
Iphigenia. 

Professor Perrin, in an article entitled Recognition Scenes 
in Greek literature 1 has attacked the problem of the relative 
merit of the recognition scenes from the point of view set 
forth by Aristotle in his classification. Professor Perrin 
reaches the following conclusion : " We have seen, then, that 
of Aristotle's five classes of recognitions, three — the second, 
third, and fourth — must fall away as non-exclusive ; and that 
the principle of directness or indirectness in conveying proofs 
of personal identity, admitted to be important by Aristotle, 
must be made supreme as a principle of classification. Recog- 
nitions of the highest art are the result of proof of identity 
conveyed indirectly, preferably without the use of signs and 
tokens, although by no means necessarily so." 2 

Professor Perrin classifies recognitions as follows : 
I. Spontaneous, without " delay ", without proof. 
II. Induced by proof. 

A. Direct and formal by means of signs. 

B. Indirect, informal and artistic. 

a. By means of signs. 

b. Without the use of signs. 

'American Journal of Philology, XXV (1909), 371 ff. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 403-4. 
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Interesting as his discussion is Professor Perrin has not 
investigated the one vital problem for the dramatist, namely, 
the function and the dramatic value of the recognition scene. 
The Poetics is, in part, a treatise on playwrighting ; and to 
analyse these scenes as separate entities, not as parts of the 
whole framework of the play, is to discuss only a part of the 
problem. Professor Perrin designates the indirect, informal 
recognition as " artistic ". Would he be willing to substitute 
the word "dramatic"? If so, what makes these scenes 
dramatic ? What emotions do they arouse, and how do they 
arouse these emotions? These are the questions which in- 
terest the dramatist; and these are the questions we shall 
attempt to answer. We shall not try to formulate any hard 
and fast classification of recognition scenes ; but we shall have 
something to say in regard to Professor Perrin's classification, 
for, in spite of the fact that he has brought valid objections to 
Aristotle's classification, we do not feel that his own is im- 
pervious to criticism. 

Over against Aristotle's statement that " a Discovery using 
signs as a means of assurance is less artistic, as indeed are all 
such as imply reflexion" 1 we may set Professor Perrin's 
statement that " recognitions of the highest art are the result 
of proof conveyed indirectly, preferably without the use of 
signs and tokens, although by no means necessarily so ". 2 
The dramatist, however, will not accept either of these views. 
Of course, both in tragedy and in comedy, jewels, or tokens 
of any kind, which have been placed with a lost child and 
serve as proof of identity years later, are likely to impress 
one as having been " planted " on purpose by the playwright 
— if we may borrow an expressive term from the underworld. 
However, any recognition scene presupposes concealed iden- 
tity, and plots constructed upon such a situation are likely to 
be considered as inartistic by the modern critic. On generally 
accepted canons of taste, we might be tempted to discard the 
whole procedure as inartistic, were it not for the fact that to 
say that any dramatic situation is inartistic, irrespective of the 
way it is handled, is dangerously dogmatic. Therefore, for 
this very reason, to say that proof of identity conveyed indi- 

1 1454 b 28. ' Loc. cit. 
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rectly is the best form of anagnorisis is to be dangerously 
and unnecessarily dogmatic. If one considers Balzac's Colo- 
nel Chabert, or Arnold Bennett's Buried Alive, one realizes 
that, both in Balzac's tragic situation and in Bennett's comic 
situation, the interest arises from the very fact that the direct 
formal proof of the hero's identity is very difficult. In both 
of these cases, the problem is to make not only formal proof 
but legal proof ; and to hold that the production of such proof 
is less artistic than to have the hero convey the proof of his 
identity indirectly, is to make the word artistic depend upon a 
negligible technicality. No dramatist will admit that a scene 
in which direct proof of identity is demanded and given is 
foreordained to be less dramatic than a scene of indirect 
proof. And for the playwright, the dramatic is the artistic. 

Furthermore, when Professor Perrin places the recognition 
of Odysseus by Penelope in his class of indirect, informal, and 
artistic recognition scenes, we doubt the entire validity of his 
classification. Penelope stubbornly refuses to believe in the 
identity of Odysseus ; but she finally says to Eurycleia : " Make 
up his massive bed outside that stately chamber which he 
himself once built. Move the massive frame outside." Then 
Homer adds : " She said this to prove her husband." It makes 
little difference whether Odysseus knows that she is cleverly 
putting him to the test. She is demanding proof. The situa- 
tion is very different from the recognition of Iphigenia by 
Orestes in which the proof is conveyed indirectly when Iphi- 
genia, with no arriere pensee whatsoever, gives the letter to 
Pylades; but Penelope knows that she is testing Odysseus. 
She, the cunning Greek, is tacitly doing the same thing 
with Odysseus which Professor Perrin criticizes Iphigenia, a 
cunning Greek, for doing openly when she doubts the identity 
of Orestes. She is demanding formal proof. Yet, Professor 
Perrin places the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope and 
the recognition of Iphigenia by Orestes in the same artistic 
class, whereas he relegates the recognition of Orestes by 
Iphigenia to a less artistic class. We fail to see that the fact 
that Orestes knows that he is being put to a test by Iphigenia 
and that Odysseus does not know that Penelope " said this to 
prove her husband ", makes the latter situation more artistic 
than the former. 

19 
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Thus we regard the classifications, both of Aristotle and of 
Professor Perrin, as being rather unimportant. The means 
by which the recognition is brought about cannot be judged 
by any abstract so-called artistic considerations. They must 
be judged by concrete considerations depending upon the 
particular dramatic considerations at hand. 

We find confirmation for this point of view when Aristotle 
makes the categorical statement, without mentioning the means 
by which the recognition is brought about, that " the finest 
form of discovery is one attended by Peripeties like that 

which goes with the Discovery in Oedipus This, 

with a Peripety, will arouse either pity or fear [sympathy or 
suspense] — actions of that nature being what Tragedy is 
assumed to represent ". 1 

This statement is also significant because it gives evidence 
that anagnorisis was felt by Aristotle to be of dramatic value, 
since, combined with a peripeteia, it arouses the three dramatic 
emotions : sympathy, suspense, and surprise. Furthermore, 
Aristotle says : " A Discovery using signs as a means of assur- 
ance is less artistic as indeed are all such as imply reflection ; 
whereas one bringing them in all of a sudden (Ik ircpwrcTeias), 
as in the Bath story, is of a better order." 2 He had said 
before, in dealing with the deed of horror : " A better situa- 
tion than that, however, is for the deed to be done in ignorance 
and the relationship discovered afterwards, since there is 
nothing odious in it, and the Discovery will serve to astound 
us." s Finally, we may quote the following words : " The best 
of all Discoveries, however, is that arising from the incidents 
themselves, when the great surprise comes about through a 

1 1452 a 32 ff. 

2 1454 b 28 ff. We agree with Bywater in regard to the translation of 
ix irtpnreT«ios following Victorius, " repentino quodam casu ". Bywater 
rejects Tyrwhitt: "quae ex peripeteia oriuntur", claiming that Aris- 
totle is not using the word in a technical sense. Moore also translates 
it "suddenly or unexpectedly" and cites Ritter "ex inopinato casu". 
Twining gives: "suddenly and casually" and cites Victorius: "sed 4k 
le/Hirere/as significat casu fortuito, et quia ita cecidit. Heinsius says : 
"quae e mutationibus in contrarium oriuntur. Butcher's "turn of inci- 
dent " and Lane Cooper's " turn of events " are unsatisfactory because 
they are somewhat indefinite. 

* 1454 a 2 ff. 
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probable incident." 1 It seems very plain from these passages 
that, in Aristotle's opinion, the dramatic value of anagnorisis, 
combined with a peripeteia, depends upon the fact that it 
arouses sympathy, suspense, and surprise. We shall now try 
.to show that this is the dramatic value possessed, in varying 
degree, by all the recognition scenes in Greek Tragedy. 

IV. 

No one will deny that there is a difference in dramatic value 
between the recognition scene in the Helen and the scene in 
the Oedipus Rex. However, to describe the anagnorisis in 
the Helen as " spontaneous, without delay, without proof " and 
the anagnorisis in the Oedipus Rex as " indirect, informal and 
artistic ", is rather meaningless to the dramatist. 2 Moreover, 
if we understand correctly the meaning of the terms Professor 
Perrin uses in regard to the recognition scene in the Helen, 
it seems that we must remove the scene from this class. 
Helen, after believing Menelaus to be dead, hears from Theonoe 
that he lives. Menelaus arrives at Pharos, accompanied by a 
woman whom he believes to be the real Helen ; but he is in- 
formed that Helen is at Pharos. This arouses suspense as to 
whether the husband and wife will meet. At last, they face 
each other. This increases the suspense, the question now 
being, whether they will recognize each other. Both are 
struck by the resemblance ; but Euripides does not allow the 
suspense to end by any " spontaneous " recognition, as he does 
in his Electra when Orestes is recognized by a minor char- 
acter, the Paedagogue. When the hero and heroine carry on 
the recognition scene, Euripides is far too clever a dramatist 
to allow the chance to escape of playing the note of suspense 
by failing to delay the anagnorisis. Helen flees toward the 
tomb. Menelaus drags her back. They scan each other once 
more. Do they both recognize each other? Not yet. Helen 
is convinced ; but Menelaus says : 

What makes tne doubt 
Is this; because I have another wife. 

1 1455 a 16. Aristotle does not contradict himself here in regard to 
the "best" Discovery. He is speaking of the way in which the Dis- 
covery is made, whereas in 1452 a 32, he is discussing Discovery in 
general. 

' Perrin, loc. cit. 
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Helen tries to convince him of her identity, saying : 

To the domain of Troy I never went : 
It was my image only. 

But that statement is not proof for Menelaus. Finally come 
the lines : 

Helen. Will you then leave me here, and bear away 

The shadow of a wife? 
Men. Yet, O farewell, 

Because thou art like Helen. 

Menelaus refuses all the evidence and arguments that Helen 
has to offer ; and he is about to leave. Surely there is plenty 
of "delay" in the scene. More delay would be perilously 
near overdoing this means of arousing suspense. Finally, 
when the audience almost despairs of a happy outcome, a 
messenger brings evidence which constitutes proof for Mene- 
laus, if not for Professor Perrin. 1 This proof lies in the fact 
that the other Helen has vanished, saying : 

.... but Tyndarus' miserable daughter, 
Though guiltless, hath unjustly been accused. 

This dispels Menelaus' doubt which certainly delayed his 
recognition of Helen, and aroused much suspense. This scene 
calls forth sympathy, especially for Helen, and undeniable 
suspense, which would not have been aroused were both 
recognitions " spontaneous, without delay, and without proof ", 
as Professor Perrin claims they are. There is not much sur- 
prise for the spectators, because Euripides has prepared for 
the scene, 2 and one expects a husband and wife to recognize 
each other. Nothing happens finally contrary to our expecta- 
tions. The function of the scene, so far as the plot is con- 
cerned, is to act as the exciting incident of the action, or the 
incident which sets the action in motion. The real plot of the 
play is based upon the question : Can the wedded pair escape? 

1 Op. cit.. p. 399. 

2 Euripides indulges in false foreshadowing when he has Helen say: 

Were my husband living 
We might have known each other, by producing 
Those tokens to which none beside are privy. 

Tokens are not used as proof in this scene. 
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In the Oedipus Rex we have an example of an anagnorisis 
combined with a peripeteia — a situation upon which Aristotle 
put his unqualified stamp of approval. There is no finer 
technical handling of a scene in all dramatic art. The plot of 
the play rests upon the attempt to solve the question as to 
whether the murderer of Laius can be discovered. Sophocles 
has not told us the real identity of Oedipus, and our pre- 
knowledge of the story must not influence us in our technical 
analysis of the play. Thus, from a dramatic point of view, 
we believe that Oedipus is the son of Polybus and Merope. 
The dramatist has also taken good care to nullify partially the 
impression made upon the spectators by the accusation of 
Tiresias. The messenger comes to relieve Oedipus of his 
fears. In a speech full of marvelous dramatic suspense, 
every word the messenger utters seems to reassure us, were it 
not for the fact that Jocasta at last recognizes Oedipus and 
warns him, in words of unmistakable meaning, to inquire no 
further into the secret. Our suspense is perfect. Then comes 
the Herdsman and the recognition is complete. The disclo- 
sure arouses our deepest sympathy for the unfortunate, and 
almost innocent, husband and wife, son and mother. The 
peripeteia comes with astounding surprise, as the audience 
sees hope vanish before the awful truth. It is a perfect coup 
de theatre, bringing in its wake a nerve-racking emotion. 
The function of the scene is to serve as climax. 

This recognition scene is of greater dramatic value than the 
anagnorisis in the Helen for two reasons. In the first place, 
the suspense is ended in the Helen without surprise, whereas 
in the Oedipus Rex it ends with an astounding peripeteia. In 
the second place, the scene in the Helen comes early in the 
play, whereas in the Oedipus Rex it forms the climax. Also 
the peripeteia in the Oedipus Rex constitutes a complete and 
final lurafiaois ; and any spectator will be more impressed by 
an anagnorisis ending with such a peripeteia than by one 
which leaves the situation capable of further development, 
and perhaps of a different outcome. Thus, there is little 
wonder that Aristotle was impressed strongly by this scene ; 
and it is not strange, that, knowing such a moment in drama, 
he insisted upon the value of the recognition scene. There 
are other ways of arousing sympathy, suspense, and surprises 
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but, under the influence of this scene, Aristotle insisted so 
much upon the element of recognition and not enough upon 
the element of suspense that he misled later critics into the 
belief that one of the means of arousing sympathy and sus- 
pense was more important than the aim of arousing these 
emotions. From the analysis of the situation in this play we 
can see why he approved of the recognition scenes : because 
they sometimes brought him to the highest pitch of emotion, 
and not because one person was recognizing another sponta- 
neously or through direct or indirect proof. 

The anagnorisis in the Iphigenia in Tauris is plainly one 
which calls forth sympathy for the brother and sister and 
arouses suspense in regard to their fate. Iphigenia, more 
than willing to sacrifice a Greek, confronts Orestes and begins 
to question him about her family. One thinks that such lead- 
ing questions will bring out the truth; but the dramatist 
avoids putting an end to our suspense and, indeed, stresses 
the hopelessness of the situation, as is correct in a play with 
an unhappy ending. 1 Indeed, Iphigenia, after failing to dis- 
cover who Orestes is, leaves the stage, thus deepening the 
sorrow of the audience and delaying the anagnorisis. Only 
one possibility of escape seems open to Orestes : that he 
deliver the letter. Even that possibility fades away com- 
pletely when Pylades consents to act as messenger. At this 
point in the action nothing remains for Orestes but death 
But then comes a surprise, not so astounding as in the Oedi- 
pus Rex, but still a surprise. With all hope seemingly gone 
Iphigenia, all of a sudden (e* 7repureret'as) bids Pylades deliver 

'The Greek dramatists are such masters of the art of arousing sus- 
pense and causing surprise that, as a general rule, they stress the note 
of fear in a play with a happy ending, such as Iphigenia in Tauris and 
the Ion; whereas they stress the note of hope in plays with an un- 
happy ending, such as the Oedipus Rex and the Agamemnon. It is 
probably for this reason that the rule was laid down by later critics, 
such as Euanthius, and was accepted by the Renaissance critics, that 
tragedy should have a calm beginning and an unhappy ending, whereas 
comedy should have a turbulent beginning and a calm ending. Thus 
Ibsen, who follows the technique of Greek tragedy more closely than 
any other modern dramatist, begins The Doll's House and Rosmersholm 
with a peaceful scene. 
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the letter " to Orestes ", and Orestes recognizes Iphigenia. 1 
But Euripides knows how to create suspense, and also how to 
hold it. Orestes calls Iphigenia, " My sister ", but she re- 
plies : " My brother ! Thou my brother ? Wilt thou not 
unsay those words ? " Of course she demands formal proofs. 
Would anyone do anything else under these circumstances? 
Is there not every reason for Iphigenia to suspect that this 
man, who claims to be her brother, is employing a clever ruse 
to escape death? Professor Perrin says that the "proof is 

not wrung from him by artful stratagem but is drawn 

out in wearisome cumulation." 2 But do we expect that under 
such an emotional shock a sister is going to pull herself to- 
gether and devise some artful stratagem in order that the 
second anagnorisis may be placed in the "artistic" class? 
Surely such a procedure is not true to life ; nor is it true to 
dramatic art. Euripides has played one theatrical trick, and 
has played it so well that it becomes an excellent coup de 
theatre. Shall we ask him to devise still another one? A 
Scribe might have done so; but Euripides is not Scribe. 
When such devices, as that of the letter in Iphigenia in 
Tauris, are repeated in the same scene, they become what 
Henry Arthur Jones justly calls "thimblerigging", and the 
audience becomes painfully conscious of the dramatist's pen. 
The play becomes false to life and false to high art. Indeed, 
it is greatly to the credit of Euripides that, having employed 
one indirect proof without the use of signs, he immediately 
varies the method and has formal proof demanded Variety 
is the spice of drama as well as of life. The suspense and 
interest of the audience are greatly heightened by the very fact 
that Iphigenia demands formal proofs. We wonder whether 
Orestes can produce them. 

Certainly we cannot say that this scene produces pity and 
fear. It brings us into full sympathy with the hero and 

'No spectator would possibly have time during the on-rush of the 
action to figure out that Iphigenia will have to tell the name of the 
person to whom the letter is to be sent, and that thus Orestes will 
recognize her. 

s Op. cit., p. 397. We can only reply that the scene given in Mr. 
Granville Barker's production of the play was full of suspense and by 
no means wearisome. The dialogue at this point moves with great 
swiftness. The final test of a scene is the impression it makes upon an 
audience in a theatre, not upon the individual critic at his desk. 
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heroine. The fear that it produces is simply the element of 
fear that enters into all suspense. When the scene is over, 
the fear on the part of the audience is much lessened. 
Orestes is saved from one danger, for there is a peripeteia 
attendant upon this anagnorisis ; but the problem of Orestes' 
escape is not solved. The anagnorisis in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris neither sets the action in motion, as it does in the 
Helen, nor does it serve as climax, as it does in the Oedipus 
Rex. The scene is a step in the development of the plot. 

In the Ion the principal anagnorisis is delayed until the end 
of the play since the problem presented by the plot is whether 
Creusa must remain childless. The function of this recogni- 
tion scene is to serve as denouement, as it does in New 
Comedy, for the play is practically over the moment that 
Creusa recognizes Ion. The first scene, early in the play, in 
which Creusa questions Ion, immediately arouses suspense ; 
and, as it is a possible recognition scene, in which the recog- 
nition does not take place, we fear throughout the whole 
tragedy that Creusa may never recognize Ion as her son, 
especially as Ion himself forbids her to question Apollo in 
regard to her son. A scene of this kind differs from real 
anagnorisis only in the fact that the recognition is not accom- 
plished. It arouses the same sympathy and suspense, but it 
simply does not end the suspense. This scene in the Ion per- 
forms the function of exposition in an excellent manner 
because the best form of exposition is to unfold the situation 
during a scene of suspense. 

Also, we have in this play another kind of anagnorisis, not 
mentioned by Aristotle, namely, a false recognition by Xuthus 
of Ion as his son. This leads to further complication of the 
plot as it causes the intention on the part of Creusa to slay 
Ion. This complication, in turn, causes the intention on the 
part of Ion to kill Creusa. This situation, together with the 
recognition, constitutes practically one of the best dramatic 
situations according to Aristotle, who holds that the best 
handling of the deed of horror is one in which some one is on 
the point of slaying another in ignorance of the relationship 
and makes the discovery in time to draw back. 1 It is the 
Pythian Priestess who holds back the hand of Ion, but the 

1 1454 a 4- 
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recognition of Ion by Creusa comes a moment later when the 
Priestess discloses to the mother's view the wicker chest in 
which the mother had placed the child at birth. Thus the 
effect of the scene is like the effect of the situation of which 
Aristotle approves so highly. These two recognition scenes 
are parallel to the recognition scenes in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, for naturally Ion demands formal proof of his 
mother's identity. Professor Perrin comments : " There is 
scarcely a doubt that both scenes were popular with Athenian 
audiences, which enjoyed play and counter-play of cunning; 
but the element of directness in the elongated proof robs 
them of a high artistic excellence ".* But the real question is 
whether the element of elongated proof robs them of dramatic 
excellence. Do these scenes arouse less suspense because a 
direct proof is required ? For reasons stated above we cannot 
admit it. As in the recognition scene of Orestes by Iphigenia, 
it seems both natural and good technically for Ion to demand 
direct formal proof and that for him to do otherwise would 
be false psychologically. Perhaps again a Scribe could have 
devised some " artful stratagem " for Ion to employ so that the 
scene could be placed in the " artistic " class ; but if, as Pro- 
fessor Perrin admits, the highly intelligent Athenian audience 
enjoyed the scene, and since the scene is certainly not untrue 
to life, what more can one demand? 2 

1 Op. cit., p. 401. 

* It may seem that I imply by these statements that the recognition 
of Odysseus by Penelope is inartistic and false psychologically; but the 
situations are not entirely similar. In the Odyssey, Odysseus has not 
suddenly recognized Penelope through any indirect means and has not 
straightway burst forth upon her with the claim of his identity, in 
which case she would probably have said, as do Ion and Iphigenia: 
" Prove it ! " Homer takes good care to tell us that Penelope is dazed, 
having awakened from a sound sleep. He insists that she cannot speak 
because she is dazed with wonder. Were the situation exactly parallel 
to the situation in the Iphigenia in Tauris and the Ion, and had Homer 
employed indirect proof for both recognitions, he would have been in 
great danger of indulging in Scribian legerdemain and "thimble- 
rigging". But the situations are not similar; and, whatever we may 
think of direct or indirect proof, the technical and hence the artistic 
problem changes when two recognitions are necessary in the same 
scene. In no extant Greek tragedy does a dramatist employ the same 
method for two recognitions. 
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Professor Perrin says of the recognition of Electra by 
Orestes in the Choephoroe: "Orestes conjectures Electra 
from her issuing out of the palace at the head of a company 
of slaves, and his conjecture becomes a certainty when he 
overhears her prayers for her brother's return. This is indi- 
rect and highly artistic proof (i$ cwtwv twv irpay/xaTiov) . . . ." l 
This statement is not in accordance with the facts in the case. 
What really happens is that Orestes, having placed a votive 
lock of hair on his father's tomb, sees the procession of the 
maidens come forth and asks if they come " to sooth the 
ancient anger of the dead with sweet libations for my father's 
tomb ". He answers his own question : " 'Tis even so : for 
lo ! Electra comes." There is not a shadow of doubt in the 
words of Orestes. He sees his sister and recognizes her 
" spontaneously, without delay and without proof ", as Pro- 
fessor Perrin would have said had he been more attentive to 
the real situation. The scene must, therefore, be removed 
from the classification of " indirect, informal and artistic, 
without the use of signs", in which it is placed by Professor 
Perrin. However, the scene has a dramatic value of bringing 
a pleasurable surprise and of arousing suspense for the next 
scene. The recognition takes place so quickly that there is 
little time for suspense during the anagnorisis. 

The recognition of Orestes by Electra has been criticized as 
inartistic from Euripides down to the modern critic. It is 
true that the signs, the hair and the footprint, are somewhat 
naive and lend themselves easily to burlesque; but the scene 
is dramatic. We grant the naivete resident in the likeness of 
the hair and the footprints of the brother and sister, yet the 
proof is produced in accordance with the law of probable or 
necessary sequence of events. We know that Orestes is 
near at hand and that the signs are at the tomb as Electra 
approaches. We hope that she will recognize them. We 
undergo suspense ; and when she discovers them and, through 
them, the identity of Orestes, we are in full sympathy with 
the brother and sister. We certainly do not pity them. 

Also we find another recognition scene in this play, which 
Professor Perrin does not mention, when Clytaemnestra 
recognizes Orestes. The first time that they face each other 

1 Op. cit., p. 386. 
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the recognition does not take place, but we are in great sus- 
pense lest Clytaemnestra discover the identity of her son. 
Finally, however, Clytaemnestra comes to the awful realiza- 
tion that the stranger, who has brought the news of the death 
of Orestes, is Orestes himself, her son. Clytaemnestra enters 
and says to the wailing servant : 

Cly. Well ! what's the matter? why this clamorous cry? 
Serv. He, who was dead, has slain the quick. ' Tis so. 
Cly. Ha ! Thou speakest riddles ; but I understand thee. 

This is a dramatic moment of tremendous emotional shock; 
and this recognition performs the important function of 
leading to the great obligatory scene and climax of the play, 
when Orestes enters quickly and faces his mother. Who cares 
to analyze the scene to see how Clytaemnestra came to the 
conclusion by a process of reasoning : " Some one has slain 
Aegisthus. The only one who would slay Aegisthus is 
Orestes. Hence, this stranger is Orestes ". The manner of 
the recognition is entirely unimportant. We will say, how- 
ever, that the swiftness and directness of the recognition at 
this point in the action is drama of the highest art. The 
anagnorisis has already been delayed up to this moment ; but 
further delay for the sake of suspense, just before the obliga- 
tory scene, would be most inartistic and undramatic. This 
recognition scene is a wonderful coup de theatre expressed in 
three lines. 

In the Euripidean version of this play it is true, as Pro- 
fessor Perrin says, that Orestes learns the identity of Electra 
from her words of lamentation. When Electra enters, 
Orestes believes her to be a slave ; and he withdraws for a 
moment, with the intention of questioning her later. Over- 
hearing her lament, he recognizes her. Professor Perrin 
calls this recognition of her identity "indirect and artistic". 1 
It is certainly indirect, but there is scarcely anything more 
inartistic in drama than for a character to gain information 
by overhearing a monologue. This method of bringing about a 
recognition is to be criticized adversely far more than the 
method employed by Aeschylus in the same situation, which 
Professor Perrin says is so " artificial as to be ridiculous ". 2 

1 Op. cit„ p. 404. 2 Op. cit.. p. 387. 
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We can see very plainly, however, throughout the whole scene 
in the Electra, the technique of the more sophisticated dra- 
matist, Euripides. When Orestes has recognized Electra, the 
playwright holds back the recognition of Orestes by Electra 
as long as possible, and he wrings the last drop of suspense 
from the situation. Orestes meets Electra, but does not dis- 
close his identity even after he is sure of Electra's state of 
mind. At last, after the scenes with Auturgus and after a 
choral ode, the old paedagogue is brought in and he quickly 
recognizes Orestes. Electra naturally demands proofs. Hav- 
ing seen and talked with the man beforehand, it would be 
strange if she suddenly became convinced without proof. 
Where Aeschylus is brief, Euripides is long because he has 
learned the value of suspense. The recognition of Orestes by 
Clytaemnestra in this play is behind the scenes. Thus 
Euripides misses an obligatory scene. 

In the Sophoclean version of the story the emotional and 
dramatic value of the scene is greatly increased by the fact 
that Electra has been led to believe by the story of the Paeda- 
gogue that Orestes is dead. The audience, however, knows 
that he is living and that he has gone to Agamemnon's tomb. 
Thus, when Crysothemis hurries to Electra with the glad 
tidings that Orestes lives and that he has placed a votive 
offering on the tomb, the audience expects Electra to believe 
her; but Electra, impressed by the report of the death of 
Orestes, refutes her story. When Orestes places in Electra's 
hands the urn supposedly containing his own ashes, the audi- 
ence awaits the recognition more breathlessly than it does in 
the versions of Aeschylus and Euripides. In the Sophoclean 
version each of the principal characters is ignorant of the 
other's identity and thus there is a strong possibility that the 
recognition may not take place ; whereas in the other versions, 
Orestes has already recognized Electra and the recognition of 
Orestes is only a matter of time. Also, in the Sophoclean 
play, the audience awaits with pleasurable expectation the joy 
of Electra when she finds that Orestes is alive. The scene is 
difficult to equal in its suspense and sympathy. It rises in 
perfect gradation of intensity to the climax, when Orestes, 
convinced by Electra's grief of her identity, discloses himself. 

The scenes in the three versions perform somewhat different 
functions in regard to the plot. In the Choephoroe, the f unc- 
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tion is least important. As Professor Perrin says, the recog- 
nition scene in this tragedy is " a mere preliminary leading up 
to the all absorbing crisis of matricide ". 1 In the other plays 
the anagnorisis is so developed as to become an integral part 
of the plot. It is the scene from which the smouldering mo- 
tive of revenge bursts into flame. 

In the Bacchae and in the Hercules Furens there are 
recognition scenes which have not been discussed by Professor 
Perrin, but which are very important because they are con- 
nected with the second best method of handling the deed of 
horror according to Aristotle. The deed is done in ignorance 
and the relationship is discovered afterwards. Thus there is 
nothing odious in it and " the Discovery will serve to astound 
us". 2 Thus in the Bacchae, Agave slays Pentheus in igno- 
rance and then discovers that he is" her son. In the Hercules 
Furens, Hercules slays his wife and children and discovers 
their identity afterwards. It cannot be argued that there is 
no element of surprise whatsoever in these scenes because the 
audience knows the identity of the slain people. The specta- 
tors undergo the emotions of the hero in a well written play. 
When the audience realizes that Agave and Hercules may 
recognize the dead children, sympathy is aroused, suspense is 
created and the astounding discovery made by Agave and 
Hercules finds a response in the heart of the spectator. 

V. 

Thus the anagnorisis in these plays arouses in varying 
degree of intensity the three great emotions of dramatic art : 
sympathy, suspense, and surprise. If anyone believes that this 
is inevitably the case with the recognition scene, one has only 
to turn to comedy in which the anagnorisis is merely a device 
to bring about a happy ending. There may be some slight 
element of surprise in the discovery of relationship in comedy ; 
but certainly the anagnorisis in comedy is not consciously and 
purposely employed to arouse sympathy or suspense or sur- 
prise as it is in tragedy. Also, in Terence, the recognition 
scene is so unimportant that it sometimes occurs behind the 
scenes, as in the Eunuchus, Heautontimoroumenos, and 

' Op. cit., p. 395- '1453 b- 
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Hecyra ; or it is practically narrated, as in the Phormio, or is 
between the wrong characters as in the Andria. 

Thus the recognition scene in Greek tragedy performs 
various functions in regard to the plot, such as exposition and 
preparation (Choephoroe), exciting incident (Helen), a step 
in the development of the plot or action (Electra), climax 
(Oedipus Rex), denouement (Ion). The dramatic value of 
anagnorisis has nothing to do with the manner in which the 
recognition is brought about ; but the value depends upon the 
amount of sympathy, suspense, and surprise that it arouses, 
and upon the function in regard to the development of the 
action. We agree with Aristotle that the finest form of 
anagnorisis is one caused by the probable or necessary 
sequence of events and is combined with a peripeteia, for 
thus combined it will arouse the fundamental dramatic emo- 
tions : sympathy, suspense, and surprise. 

Donald Clive Stuart. 

Princeton University. 



